TWO SYMPHONIES

and my temper was beginning to suffer. I tried to look
at the landscape; without my having noticed it, the
carriage had left the high-road and turned into a rough,
narrow lane; the carriage lamps cast their light right and
left on thick, high, uninterrupted hedges; they seemed to
enclose us, to bar the road, to open out only just in time
to let us through, and then the moment after to close up
again behind us.

At the foot of a rather steeper hill the carriage stopped
once more. The coachman came to the door, opened it,
and said without further apology:

"Please to get down, mister. The hill is a bit steep for
the horse." He took the poor jade by the bridle and set
off walking beside it. Halfoay up the hill he turned round
towards me as I was bringing up the rear:

"We shall soon be there now/* he said, in a milder
tone. "Look! there's the park!" And I saw in front of us
a dark mass of trees blotting out part of the unclouded
sky* It was an avenue of gteat beeches; we turned into
it and struck the wider road we had recently left. The
coachman invited me to get back into the carriage, and we
soon reached the gate and turned into the garden.

It was too dark for me to make out the front of the
chAteau; the carriage set me down before a perron of
three or four steps, which I went up, slightly <kzed by a
light that a woman who stood at the top was holding in
her hand and casting down upon me. She was of no
particular age, plain, thick-set, and shabbily dressed.
She gave me rather a stiff nod I bowed in some
tmcertainty....

Madame Kfoche, no doubt? ..."

**No, only Mademoiselle Verdure. Monsieur and
Madame Flocbe have gone to bed. They beg you to
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